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Perhaps the most valuable feature of the book is the keen psychological 
analysis that is displayed throughout. Especially interesting is the use 
made of the element of sympathy in aesthetics to show that the altruistic 
sentiments are radically distinct from the egoistic. When practical ques- 
tions are touched upon it is always in an elevated and inspiring spirit — e. g. , 
the discussion of educational ideals, of the family, and of the woman-ques- 
tion. On the last topic it is urged that just because woman is different from 
man, she has different interests, and is thus entitled to political repre- 
sentation by her own sex. 

The style is clear and compact, and the sentences short. While the reas- 
oning is clear, and the analyses perhaps at times over-refined, the presen- 
tation is always so straightforward and free from all incumbering tehnicalities 
and pedantries as to adapt the work to the general reader who is inter- 
ested in ethical reflections. 

F. C. French. 

L education des sentiments. Par Felix Thomas, Professeur de philo- 
sophic au lycee de Versailles. Paris, Alcan, 1899. — pp. 287. 
The general standpoint of this work is essentially the same as that of 
Ribot's Psychologie des sentiments. Will is the fundamental fact to which 
the life of feeling must be referred. To a perfectly passive being every- 
thing would be indifferent, nothing would be agreeable or disagreeable. 
Activity is thus the condition without which pleasure and pain would not 
exist. The instincts, appetites, and emotions are still more closely related 
to will, for they simply represent the definite tendencies to action which are 
determined by the constitution of the individual's particular nature. As 
such, they may be called '* inclinations. ' They can best be classified ac- 
cording to the end to which they are directed, and may, therefore, be di- 
vided into 'personal,' 'social,' and 'ideal' inclinations. The personal in- 
clinations have their source in self-love, or the desire for self-preservation. 
They include the bodily appetites, fear, anger, the desire for independ- 
ence, the property instinct, and amour firofire, which implies the sense of, 
personal dignity. Under the head of 'social inclinations,' come love 
friendship, love of country, pity, emulation. The selfish and social ten- 
dencies are both subordinate to the ideal inclinations. "The true, the 
beautiful, and the good, is the triple ideal towards which all the forces of our 
being are inevitably attracted." In the case of the ideal inclinations, too, 
the element of subordination enters. The good is superior to truth and 
beauty ; it completes and dominates them. The particular tendencies to 
activity, therefore, constitute a species of hierarchy. The particular ends 
of the special faculties are all subordinate to the end of the organized being 
as such, which is expressed in the ethical tendency. 

Since feeling in all its phases is so closely connected with conduct, it is 
evident that the education of the feelings is at least as important as the 
training of the intellect. To indicate the rules which should be observed in 
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this education of the feelings is the author's ulterior aim. Both in its theo- 
retical and practical aspects the book possesses considerable merit, and it 
can be cordially recommended. It is well planned, well written, and the 
general tone is admirable. 

David Irons. 

Footnotes to Evolution. A Series of Popular Addresses on the Evolution 
of Life. By David Starr Jordan, Ph.D., President of Leland Stan- 
ford University. With Supplementary Essays by Professor E. G. 
Conklin, Professor F. M. McFarland, Professor J. P. Smith. New 
York, D. Appleton & Company, 1898. — pp. xviii, 392. 
This volume is a 'collection of essays which deal in a more or less popu- 
lar way with the general doctrine of evolution, the factors of organic evo- 
lution, the physical basis of heredity, and the application of the evolu- 
tionary point of view to questions which lie beyond the sphere of natural 
science. The supplementary essays are three in number : Professor Conk- 
lin contributes a paper on " The Factors of Evolution from the Standpoint 
of Embryology ' ' ; Professor McFarland is responsible for the chapter on 
' ' The Physical Basis of Heredity ' ' ; Professor Smith discusses ' * The Tes- 
timony from Paleontology. ' ' There is necessarily some repetition, and a 
certain lack of system in a compilation of this kind, but the volume as a 
whole will prove a useful handbook to the general reader. To the student 
of philosophy the most interesting feature of the book will be the general 
point of view which President Jordan develops in the final chapters. The 
author's attitude to philosophical questions seems to be determined largely 
by his faith in the struggle for existence. Knowledge is simply a survival 
advantage. It is essentially practical, its raison d'etre is its ability to guide 
action aright so that the agent may escape destruction. The criterion of 
truth is defined in accordance with this conception of cognition. • * The 
final test of truth is this : Can we make it work ? Can we trust our lives 
to it?" That our ordinary sensations and our inductions from them are 
truthful so far as they go, is proved by the fact that we have safely trusted 
them. The conclusions of philosophy cannot stand this test. ** In so far 
as they do, they are conclusions of science. As science advances in any 
field, philosophy is driven out of it." The reason is that science follows 
the facts, stops where the facts stop, and is guided by experiment, while 
philosophy seeks ultimate knowledge and is governed by the logical demand 
for continuity, and by the emotional demand for a conception which will 
satisfy the human ' heart.' 

David Irons. 

Friedrich Nietzsche, aphorismes et fragments choisis. Par Henri Lich- 
tenberger. Paris, Bailliere et Cie., 1899. — pp. xxxii, 181. 
The professed purpose of this book is to make the philosophy of Friedrich 

Nietzsche more accessible to Frenchmen, and the extracts chosen for transla- 



